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BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF CHURCHILL. 


The reverend Charles Churchill, a poet of 
great temporary fame, which he principally 
owed to that choice of subjects, which has now 
almost consigned his productions to oblivion, 
was the son of a curate of St. John’s, West- 
minster, in which parish he was born, in 1731. 
He received his early education at the celebrat- 
ed public school in the vicinity, where it is 
said that he made himself known, as a youth of 
lively parts. So little, however, did he improve 
the advantages of nature and situation, that, 
when sent to Oxford, he was refused admission 
into the university, on account of deficiency in 
classical knowledge. He returned’ to school, 
but soon closed his further education there, by 
a very early and imprudent marriage, with a 
young lady of the neighbourhood. He had the 
good sense, however, to improve the retired 
way of life, into which this connection threw 
him, by an application to literature, which ren- 
dered him, in the opinion of Dr. Sherlock, his 
diocesan, a fit person for the reception of holy 
orders, at the usual age, notwithstanding his 
want of an university education. Thus provid- 
ed, he went down to a curacy of 30}. a year, in 
Wales; and he fulfilled the duties of this hum- 
ble station in such a manner, as to gain the 
esteem of his parishioners. To remedy the 
scantiness of his income, he engaged in the sale 
of cyder, the liquor of the country ; but he was 
little calculated for trade, and this expedient only 
the sooner brought him to a state of, insol- 
vency. ‘ 

He returned to London, and, on his father’s 
death, was chosen to succeed him as curate and 
lecturer of St. John’s. His emoluments being 
still much too small for his expenses, he im- 
proved his finances, by teaching young ladies to 
read and write English. Buyt this addition 
could not prevent the evil of running in debt ; 
to which necessity, his acquaintance with the 
wits of the day, and his immoderate fondness 
for theatrical amusements, probably.,contri- 
buted. 

The horrors ofa gaol were in full view before 
him, when he was relieved by a compromise 
with his creditors, humanely meditated by Dr. 
Lloyd, second master of Westminster school, 
and father of Robert Lloyd, the poet, Churchill’s 
intimate friend. 

Hé now seriously thought of exerting those 
talents, which he was conscious of possessing ; 
and his first choice of asubject was happily deriv- 
ed from the stock of observation, his habits of life 
had afforded him. The excellencies and. de- 


fects of the actors, in both houses, were the to-° 


pic of his * Rosciad,” a poem, first published 
in March, 1761, without his name. It was 





celebrated names of the time; but asecond edi- 
tion declared the real author. 


Churchill was at once lifted from obscurity to 
eminence. As the characters he had drawn 
were public ones, the public became interested 
in the discussion of their merits ; and the seve- 
rity.of the author’s satire was, as usual, no im- 
pediment to the popularity of his work. — Its in- 
trinsic merit was, likewise, very considerable. 
Equal energy and vivacity were display ed in the 
delineations; the language and versification, 
though not without inequalities, were superior 
to the ordinary strain of current poetry: and 
many of the observations were stamped with 
sound judgment and correct taste. ‘he play- 
ers increased the celebrity of the piece, by the 
impatience many of them showed underits cen- 
sures. Pamphlets and poems were written 
against it, but its effect could not be undone. 
The author justified himself in a new piece of 
satire, bearing the title of his “ Apology, ad- 
dressed to the Critical. Reviewers,” in which 
the profession of a player was treated with much 
humorous contempt. These works made him 
many encmies, for whose resentment he. cared 
little ; but they brought him into the most flat- 
tering notice from wits and men of pleasure. 
This produced its natural consequence of loose 
and irregular manners. He devoted his even- 
ings to conviviality, and defended himself, pub. 
licly, from the reproackes, to which this con- 
duct exposed him, in his next performance 
entitled ** Night.” 

The disgraceful imposture of the Cock-lane 
ghost furnished him with another topic of per- 
sonal satire, which, however, did not greatly in- 


‘terest the public. 


He next struck a string, in perfect unison 
with the nation’s feelings at that period. The 
political occurrences at the beginning of the 
reign of. George III, had inspired a rancorous 
hatred against the Scots ; and Churchill admi- 
nistered choice food to this passion, by his 
‘¢ Prophecy of Famine, a Scots Pastoral,” in 
which the powers of description were exhausted 
in humorous exaggeration of the defects of 
the country, and acrimonious abuse of its inha- 
bitaats. The poem was received with avidity, 
and gave the author that precedence as a politi- 
cal satyrist, which he. long maintained, at the 
expense of eandour and decorum, and to the 
final debasement of his poetical, as well as his 
moral character. Of the latter, he soon grew 
careless ; and, as ifhe had hitherto only acted the 
hypocrite in his clerical function, he threw off his 


black clothes, decorated his large and clumsy | 


person with gold lace, and affected the appear- 
ance and deportment of a man of the town. In 
perfect conformity with this exterior, he engag- 
ed in illicit amours, and parted with his wife. 
He even proceeded to the fashionable vice of se- 


greatly admired, and was attributed to the most | duction, and debauched from her parents, the 





daughter of a tradesman in Westminster, for 
whom his passion subsided within a fortnight. 
It is but just to add, that he felt keen remorse 
for this villainy, which he did not scruple to 
confess to the public, in some very nervous 
lines, in one of his poems. 


Being now, by profession, a party writer, as 
well us poet, he cultivated acquaintance with 
Mr. Wilkes, and other distinguished opposi- 
tionists, and employed his pen assiduously in 
their cause, and forhisownemolument. His 
productions were numerous ; and, besides the 
works already mentioned, and four successive 
parts of his ** Ghost,” he published, within two 
or three years,an “* Epistle to Hogarth,” “¢ The 
Conference,” “ The Duellist,” and * ‘The Au- 
thor.” Some of these are in the heroic measure, 
with which he first set out, and in which he 
most excelled; others are in the familiar eight 
syllable verse. They are generally strangely 
rambling and digressional; and, though they all 
contain detached pictures, which display a vi- 
gorous fancy, and bold sentiments expressed in 
nervous language, their radical want of an in- 
teresting and regular subject renders them tire- 
some, and the haste, with which they were com- 
posed, fills them with prosaic lines. 


_ In versification, Churchill was a professed 
imitator of che free and varied manner of Dry- 
den, and, where he chose to take pains, he suffi- 
ciently proved the goodness of his ear; but, 
like many other rapid writers, he frequently 
passed off carelessness as the result of design. 
Indeed, he seems to think all faults, moral and 
poetical, atoned for, by a certain manly vigour 
and rough freedom, indicating strength and open- 
ness of character. 

The preceding account of his literary labours 
comes down to the close of 1763. In 1764, he 
poured forth several new productions, evidently 
inspired by no other muse than necessity, and 
accumulating all the faults, with few of the beau- 
ties of the former. The titles of these rhapso- 
dies are ** Gotham,” “ The Candidate,” “ The 
Times,” ‘ Independence,” and * The Journey.” 
He even made his name the passport of a yo- 
lume of dull sermons, ushered in, by a severe 
poetical dedication to Warburton, bishop of 
Gloucester. 

Towards the latter end of that year, Church. 
ill went over to France, in order to pay a visit 
to Wilkes, then a refugee in that kingdom. At 
Boulogne he was seized with a fever, which 
soon threatened the fatal termination; that took 
place on November 4, 1764, and closed his 
short, but animated career, in his thirty-fourth 
year. Its to his credit, that he was much re- 


gretted by his particular friends, to whom he 
was endeared bya generosity of temper, not un- 
usually attending strong passions andunshackled 
manners. His poetical reputation seems to have 





been uniformly decliping from the time of his 
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death; and is never likely again to surmount the 
obstacles of temporary and unpleasing subjects, 
and careless execution. 


PHILOLOGY. 


FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
THE RESTORATOR, 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


It is a general complaint, that literature, in 
this country, is little encouraged, and that learn- 
ing meets not with its due rewards. But, 
though the truth of the observation cannot be 
denied, yet, considering the inferiority of our 
means, compared with those of older countries, 
I think it is more the subject of regret than of 
complaint. 

The first object, in a new country, is to ob- 
tain the necessaries of life; persevering indus- 
try will procure its conveniences ; but its luxu- 
ries are to be attained, only by skilful agriculture, 
and a flourishing commerce. Hence nations 
must become, in a degree, wealthy, before they 
become learned. For learning, however de- 
sirable, is, after all, rather a luxury and an orna- 
ment, than anecessary of life. 

After a nation has grown rich, education be- 
comes an important object of attention; and 
the superfluous wealth of individuals is often 
judiciously expended, to encourage literature 
and the arts. Colleges are founded and endow- 
ed, learning is encouraged and rewarded, read- 
ers are multiplied, and consequently books; a 
correct taste’ls cultivated, and the nation reaches 
the highest state of civilization. Such is the 
present situation of Great Britain, and such, 
previously to the ravages of Vandalism, was 
the situation of France. The laborious Ger- 
mans are pursuing the same track, and, though 
less mercurial, may possibly, iu time, arrive at 
the same eminence. 


In America, our seminaries are more slen- 
derly endowed, and few of their professorships 
hold out any great temptations to avarice or am- 
bition. Where learning is neither honcurable 
nor lucrative, it cannot flourish. Though this 
is not precisely the case in this country, it is so, 
in a great degree ; and there are few men, even 
of moderate talents, who long continue tutors 
in an American university. ‘Chey generally 
undertake the task but for a short time, till they 
are established in some business or profession, 
where the emolument is less scanty. Our tu- 
tors, therefore, are necessarily a succession of 

yros; who, in many instances, attempt to teach, 

what they themselves nave but imperlectly 
learnt. Iam far from intending any censure 
of existing institutions. I mean merely to state 
facts and trace some of the causes, which 
produce our comparative inferiority in litera- 
ture. 

In Europe, boys continue seven or eight 
years at agrammar-school, where a broad and 
decp foundation is laid for a solid structure of 
Jearaing, and seldom enter the university, till 
they have reached their eighteenth year. In 
America, we are much more expeditious; and 
I am told, that a gentleman, now high in office, 
qualified himself for college, by the preparatory 
study of only six months. Education, thus ra- 
pidly dispatched, must, consequently, be super- 


ficial, and we must adopta diilerent system, if 


we are ambitious of rivalling the /iferati of Lu- 
gope. But we must first gain sufficient wealth 
and liberality, greatly to increase the establish- 


| highly cultivated genius of Europe, 
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ment of our universities. Notwithstanding the 
humiliating theory of a visionary philosopher, 
there are no physical causes to prevent the 
American genius irom reaching the highest emi- 
nence in the arts and sciences. In proportion 
to its opportunities, it has already exhibited as 
much talent and intellectual energy, as the more 
When we 
shall be as well able to reward the labours of 
learning, we shall, doubtless, be as learned. 
When learning shall be rewarded with dis- 
tinguished honours and lucrative offices, men of 
genius will employ themselves in its cultivation, 
and America may then expect to have her ex- 
ploits recorded by some native Livy, and sung 
by some native Homer. But this desirable 
event will not be accelerated by compiling Co- 
lumbian dictionaries, or by inventing a jargon, 
called the Columbian language. All such at- 
tempts will retard the progress of literature, 
and must tend, ag far as they have influence, to 
carry us back to the dark ages. 


In the interim, let us not be dissatisfied with 
our situation, but endeavour to improve it, as 
our ability increases. Many improvements 
have already been made in some of our univer- 
sities; and, though much remains to be done, 
yet much Aas been done. If our knowledge is 
not so bulky as that of Europe, it is, however, 
spread over a much wider surface, and no body 
of peasantry in the world, I believe, has so much 
useful and general information, on the most 
interesting subjects, as the free and enlightened 
yeomanry of New England. 


MISCELLANY. 


A COMPLAINT. 
MR. EDITOR, 

Being among the number of those with whom 
mankind is continually dissatisfied, I beg leave 
to subjoin my complaints.to others, that have 
occasionally introduced them to the public, 
through the channel of your communications. 

When I tell you Lam as old as /ime himself, 
you will allow, that, on the score of longevity, 
f ought to be respected; and, when I add, that 
fam as variable in my appearance and temper- 
ature as mortals themselves, you will also be 
disposed to grant, that I ought not to be repro- 
bated ona the score of inconstancv. Yet so it 
is, that, eveu though I seemingly take pains to 
accommodate my variable dispositions, to the 
variable dispositions of mankind, the circum- 
Stance preduces no sympathetic congeniality be- 
tween us, and my inconstancy is rendered pro- 
verbial, while their own propensity to fickleness 
never occurs to their recollection. Yet, sir, I 
have no quarrel with the world, on the subjects 
of indiiference, neglect, or disregard, for I 
must confess every body pays me due attention; 
I am inguired after every night and every 
morning, and am so much the topic of conver- 
sation, and so regularly introduced, after the 
customary greetings of ceremonial intercourse, 
that I may,.be said to be a kind of necessary 
assistant to conversation; for, when people are 
barren of ideas, I am always at hand to supply 
the vacuity of their minds; yet I am hardly 
ever mentioned, in any other light, but as the 
source of complaint or dissatisfaction, and with- 
out having some opprobrious epithet attached 
to my name. 


Sometimes I am accused of being too warm 
in my behaviour—sometimes too cgld; if I 





smile unexpectedly, I am suspected of harbours, 
ing treacherous designs; and men say one to 
another, sarcastically, ‘* We shall pay for this,» 
If I continue my placid deportment, and am 
mild, sweet, and amiable, for any length of 
time, I am said to be good humoured, even to 
satiety; and there are people, who have com. 
pared my eternal smiles to an expression, bor. 
rowed from a celebrated French writer—. 


“ Dennuieuse egalité dune femme de bon carac. 


tere.’ Some wish me to weep, when I am dis. 
posed to be merry, and some to be gay, when J 
am inclinedto be sad. Lhick, heavy, dull, nasty, 
are epithets commonly applied to me. If lam 
sizll, lam said to be vapourish ; if loud, boister. 
ous, aad rude, aches, putns, rheumatisms, and 
shooting corns, are attributed to my influence, 
In short, sir, I am so watched, so scrutinized, 
so censured, so abused, every day, that it would 


seem that I were a stranger upon earth, and 


born but yesterday, rather than an inhabitant of 
Paradise, known to Adam and Eve, and one 
who was present at the creation. ButI will 
not detain you any longer, sir, for I see you are 
looking at me through the window, and medi- 
tating an interview with your very old acquaint- 
ance, 
THE WEATHER. 
—= 


CHARACTERS. 


A BON VIVANT. 


Rose at twelve, with a most confounded head. 
ach—eyes sunk in my head—my mouth dread- 
fully parched—my pulse feverish; could not eat 
any breakfast, so drank a bumper of brandy, to 
set me torights. About twoo’clock, sauntered 
down to the coffee-house, and had a bason of 
vermicelli, with three glasses of noyau; at half 
past two, ate a devil’d kidney, and drank two 
glasses of Madeira; half an hour afterwards, 
took a glass of nervous restorative cordial, and 
washed it down with a dram. 

About five, finding my appetite very la, la, 
took two glasses of bitters, and at half past six, 
sat down to dinner—couldn’t eat a morsel— 
what the devil ails me?—A gentleman said, I 
must go to bed sooner, take more exercise, and 
never touch any thing between meals—hate 
these prating fellows—how the devil can [ lead 
a more regular life?—don't I live every day the 
same? However, though I couldn’t eat at din- 
ner, I made amends by drinking; for, before 
the cloth was taken away, I had dispatched a 
bottle of Madeira, and three bumpers of brandy, 
by way of setding my stomach! | 

At eight o’clock, sat in to drinking, and, by 
two in the morning, had taken, to my own share, 
three bottles of port, and five devil’d biscuits. 

At three o’clock, got home, and finding my- 
self rather queer, took two glasses of hot brandy 
and water, half and half, and, having nothing 
clse to do, uxdressed myself as well as [ could, 
and went to bed! 


A GAMESTERs 


Rose at four—dreamt had thrown crabs all 
night, and could not nick seven for the life o 
me; had some strong green tea, and threw 4 
tea-cup at my wife, because she asked for money 
to buy the children shoes. My stomach being 
queer, and my hand unsteady, toss’d off a hall 
pint bumper of brandy, and sauntered down to 
the billiard-table—saw two ill-looking fellows 
at the corner of tne Haymarket—was afraid they 
were bailiffs, so shirked ’em, by dodging ’e™ 
behind a coach, | 
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Memorandum, The first lucky run to change 
my lodgings—lost fifteen guineas at billiards; 
and borrowed one ofa friend, to pay my dinner; 
won a hit or two at backgammon, but lost again 
at piquet. - Ordered turtle and claret for ten, at 
a guinea a head, and sent my wife two shillings 
and sixpence, to buy some victuals for herself, 
five children, and the maid—housekeeping 
dl d expensive, and no end to women’s ex- 
travagance ; heard good news—a famous pigeon 
expected to dinner—a young West Indian, and 
rich as Cresus; was resolved to be prepared, 
and leave nothing to luck; so_loaded a couple 
of the doctors for throwing a seven and nine. 

After dinner, plied the young Creole with 
wine, and shammed Abraham, to avoid the 
glass; but, nevertheless, pretended to be drunk. 
About eleven o’clock, the tables were set, cash 
deposited, and the sport began: by three o’clock 
had won 30001.—Was in high spirits—thought 
myself a made man, when the devil deserted 
me, and put it into the head of my opponent to 
examine the dice!—To make short of my story, 
I was detected, compelled to refund, and finally 
kicked out of the room, with my ears slit, and 
my hair docked. 

In my way home, these cozitations offered 
themselves—What can I do? I am expelled 
society; I cannot game;. I cannot apply to 
habits of industry; what is to become of me? I 
have it; a thought strikes me; the new philoso- 
phy says death is an eternal sleep! There’s 
horror in the thought! but ..... .! 

By five o ‘clock, arrived at home, and found 
my wife in tears, and my children crying for 
bread! gave ’ema hearty curse, drank a pint 
bumper of spirits, and rit 


[Report of a pistol. 








PLAY UPON NAMESs 


Lord Mountjoy was once a Gardener, and, I 
have heard, lived in or near Dublin; and the 
earl of Portmore was a Collier. Some years 
ago, the present bishop of Clogker was a Porter 
at a college, and the bishop of Hereford was a 
Butler at another; the present countess of 
Shaftesbury married a Cooper, and the countess 
of Tyrconnel a Carpenter. There are also the 
following remarkable circumstances, among the 
British nobility :—the duke of Beaufort’s sons 
make better Somersets than the best tumblers 
at Sadler’s Wells; and lord Harrowby is a 
better Ryder than a Newmarket jockey. The 
earl of Stamford’s eldest son was Grey, before 
he was ten years of age, and, on the contrary, 
the bishop of Clonfert, it is said, by all who 
know him, will be Young as long as he lives. 


TUE SLEEPY CLUB. 
SIR, 

Among the various societies that are estab- 
lished in London, there is one that has not yet 
been noticed by any of the public writers, though 
it is almost as numerous as that of the Bucks, 
and full as ancient as the Free Masons; it is 
indeed thought to have been instituted before 
the Roman empire, and itis honoured with a 
deity of the Greeks for its patron. 

There are lodges of this society, in various 
parts of London, and there is scarcely a corpo- 
ration in England, that has not a regular meet- 
ing of several of its members, who consist of all 
ranks of people. ‘The justices of the quorum 
are most frequently candidates, and they are 
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seldom or never black-balled by the majority. 
Many of the members of the common council, 
who are not stimulated by party zeal, are also 
members of this laudable association. 

Taciturnity and fumigation are now two es- 
sential requisites in a ‘candidate, who must 
prove his qualifications, previous to his being 
admitted. To be brief, this is neither more nor 
less than the Sleepy ‘Club, so well known, 
though, hitherto, so little celebrated. Every 
member of this society must, immediately after 
supper, take a pipe, and, whether it be lighted 
or not, clap it in his mouth ; and, as.it is an in- 
variable maxim with the sons of Morpheus, 
“that speaking spoils conversation,” he must 
nod in five minutes, and attain a secure snore in 
ten, at which signal, he must open one eye, fill 
his glass, drink, and resume his former station. 

I have spent many very agreeable evenings in 
this worthy society, whose plan is so healthful 
and peaceable, that it is to be wished it were 
still more numerous, and that it prevailed as 
much upon the continent, as it does throughout 
England. ‘The various good effects that are 
derived from it, cannot be enumerated; but a 
few may serve to point out its general beneficial 
tendency. 

In the first place, it preserves health, by pro- 
moting sleep, so essential to the human frame, 
even in the midst of company; so that a member 
of this society might at the ‘same time: be a 
member of the Everlasting Club, without injur- 
ing his constitution by sitting up. It prevents 
all altercation ‘in politics or religion, party dis- 
putes are unknown, and peace and tranquillity 
reign around. All profane or obscene talk is 
also avoided; and a man is sure never to reveal 
his secrets (unless he talks in his dreams), an 
event frequently fatal over a bottle. All scan- 
dal is abolished, and a perfect harmony, anda 
general good understanding are on all sides es- 
tablished. 

This institution is said to owe its birth to a 
certain dumb philosopher, whose cynic virtue 
greatly distinguished him in the third olympiad: 
it is certain, V what he wanted in loquacity, he 
made up in judgment, by placing himself upon 
a par with his disciples, who, though they pos- 
sessed tongues, did not make use cf them. 

But, we are indebzed to sir Walter Raleigh 
for bringing this society to its present degree ‘of 
perfection, as the badge of silence, a pipe, was 
at that time either atikrio: wn or aeplected’s to 
the introduction, then, of that sop: orific herb, 
tobacco, we may ascribe the present flourishing 
state of the present worthy, prudent, and numer- 
ous Socicty of Sleepers. 

A MEMBER OF THE SLEEPY CLUB. 
Drowsy Row. 





EPISTLE T0 A COAT. 
MY OLD FRIEND, 

Permit me to address you by this respectable 
title, although it be scarcely ten months since 
we contracted an intimate acquaintance; but, 
sich isnow the fragility of the bonds, which con- 
stitute the closest friendship, that I see no 
reason for resisting so short a proof of it, parti- 
cularly as, of all the friends with whom I have 
formed a connection, within that time, you are 
the only one who has remained faithful to me. 

I must confess, however, it is a long time 
since you lost that brilliant glossiness, which 
distinguished you on our first acquaintance; 








| and, though your zeal to serve me be undimi- | 
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nished, your physical powers have long since 
ceased to answer your obliging wishes. In this 
respect, alas! you are the mere shadow of 
yourself. What a Sanna of circumstances you 
bring to my memory! I may well call you my 
old friend. 

Notwithstanding your incontestible claim to 
my gratitude, my dear coat, I am obliged to 
break off a connection which I could no longer 
cultivate, but with injury to myself. Do not 
charge me with ingratitude. You have no 
reason. I shall never forget the services you 
have done me in your youth. If, for several 
months, I was favourably received by a crowd 
of people comme il faut; if L have been invited 
to fétes, by fine women du bon genre; it is to 
you I am indebted for these favours. They 
found me a man of wit, praised my talents, pro- 
nounced me a charming fellow. O my coat! 
all this was the effect of your freshness, of your 
original gloss. ‘Lhe tender looks, the sweet 
vows that I obtained from Chloe, it is to you 
I am obliged for them. I shall never forget the 
delightful ball at which you first essayed your 
power. Ah! how many heads you made giddy 
on that night! How many hearts you made 
sigh! Oh! he is a charming fellow, there is no 
withstanding him, exclaimed each fair one.— 
What a shape! How gracefully he dances! 
Should I snatch a moment’s rest! * Would you 
leave me then!” says Eliza to me, with a lan- 
guishing look of ineffable softness. * Remem- 
ber you are engaged to me for the next set,” 
adds Rosina; ‘* No, no, he promised me,” sub- 
joins Emira—Elvira complains she can never 
sce me; Zulme vows she will take no apology, 
but that I must dine with her positively the 
next day. O my coat, my dear coat! never, no 
never shall the moments of pleasure, which you 
have made me taste, be erased from my mee 
mory. 

But, on the other hand, since old age has 
worn off your freshness, hes soiled and tumbled 
you, of how many unpleasant circumstances 
have you not been the cause? It is not your 
fault. I know it. Youth vanishes like the 
spring. Nothing can escape the ravages of him, 
who devours even iron and stone. He, yes, he 
it is, who has destroyed the charm which pro- 
cured you so much respect and consideration. 
But, with the same zeal we caress the rose, 
must we shun the thorn. Ah, my old friend, 
how times are changed! No more pressing in- 
vitations assailme. No more fétes, no more 
caresses. My wit and talents are no more; I 
am no longer the charming fellow I was.— 
Adieu, you tender looks; adieu, you sweetly 
breathing wishes; adieu, you happy sighs! the 
friends whom you made me, have ceased to 
know me. If, perchance, I meet any of them, 
“ Lord! how changed you are,” they exclaim. 
‘¢ Have you been ill?” Alas! I never was bet- 
ter in my life; but for you, you, my old friend, 
you look so miserable, so poor, so worn! 

Among those who do not recollect me, I 
must, however, except my creditors. As for 
tl.em, they never knew me better. It was you 
who procured me the credit which they offered 
me, and, while your youth remained, “I never 
saw them ; but now their visits distress me— 
absolutely ‘incommode mex They are the only 
persons who ever knock at my door. With 
what a critical eye they examine you! What 
anxiety in their looks! I dare no longer appear 
with you, either in the public gardens, or in pri- 
vate companies. Should I offer my hand, ata 
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ball, toa fine woman, or my arm in the street, 
madame is always engaged. Refusals every 
where, every where disdain and affronts. I can 
bear them no longer. 

I have weighed the pleasures, against the in- 
conveniencies which you have caused me, and 
find, alas! the balance on the side of the latter! 
‘Therefore, my old friend, we must part; but} 
without mutual reproaches. Do not fear I 
shal) hand you over to some vile castclothesman. 
No, I shall carefully preserve you, as a monu- 
ment, to remind me of the manner in which the 
world dispenses its respect and its disdain. 

TOM THREADBARE. 


REVIEW. 


To resist and ridicule absurd innovations in literature, is a 
part of the plan of this paper; to cherish the classical 
and established forms of diction, and preserve the purity, 
and resort to the standards of English style, is the con- 
stant aim of the Editor. Among the follies of the time, 
the project of Columbian dictionaries, grammars, &c. may 
be justly enumerated. He, who has studied the prefaces 
of DrarpeEn, the correct pages of Swirrt, the fervid de- 
clamation of BoLInGBRoOxE, the easy periodsofADDIson, 
the vivacious antitheses of GotpsmMitTH, the sonorous 
energy of Jounson, and the numerous prose of Burke, 
will hardly repair to the desk of Connecticut pedagogues, 
&r more legitimate combinations of speech, than what 
the great English masters have taught. We are delighted 
to find, that an accomplished classical scholar has al- 
ready, in ‘** The New England Palladium,” made a vigor- 
ous onset against this chimerical attempt, this forlorn hope 
of folly. Another friend, in a masterly manner, has, 
at New York, analyzed a similar absurdity. As the 
Pllowing criticism is not less just, than elegantly written, 
and, as it quadrates exactly with our own opinion, it is 
both duty and delight to give it circulation, 

[From “ The American Review, and Literary Journal.’’] 


A selected, pronouncing and accented dictionary, comprising 
a selection of the choicest words found in the best English au- 
shors, Uc. By Fobn Elliot, pastor of the church in East 
Guilford, and Samuel Fobuson, jun. author of the school dic- 
wonary. 

“ Few subjects,” says Mr. Walker, in the 
preface to his excellent dictionary, ‘have more 
employed the pens of every class of citizens, 
than the improvement of the English language. 
The greatest abilities in the nation have been 
exerted in cultivating and reformingit. While 
Johnson and Lowth have been insensibly oper- 
ating on the orthography and construction of our 
language, its pronunciation has not been ne- 
glected. ‘he importance of a consistent and re- 
gular pronunciation, was too obvious to be 
overlooked ; and the want of this consistency 
and regularity, induced several ingenious men 
to endeavour at a reformation; who, by exhibit- 
ing the anomalies of pronunciation, and point- 
ing out its analogies, have reclaimed some words, 
that were not irrecoverably fixed in a wrong 
sound, and prevented others from being pervert- 
ed by ignorance or caprice. 

‘* Among those writers, who deserve the first 
praise on this subject, is Mr. Elphinston. Af- 
ter him, Dr. Kenrick contributed a portion of 
improvement, by his Rhetorical Dictionary, in 
which the words are divided into syllables as 
they are pronounced, and figures placed over 
the vowels, to indicate their different sounds. 
To him succeeded Mr. Sheridan, who not only 
divided the words into syllables, and placed 
figures over the vowels, as Dr. Kenrick had 
cone, but, by spelling these syllables as they are 
pronounced, seemed to complete the idea of a 
pronouncing dictionary, and to leave but litile ex- 
pectation of future improvement. It must, indeed, 
be confessed, that Mr. Sheridan’s dictionary is 
greatly superior toevery other that preceded it ; 
and his method of conveying the sound of words, | 
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by spelling them as they are pronounced, is 


highly rational and useful. But here sincerity 
obliges me to stop. The numerous instances I 
have given, of impropriety, inconsistency, and 
want of acquaintance with the analogies of the 
language, sufficiently show how imperfect I 
think his dictionary is, upon the whole. ‘The 
last writer, on this subject, is Mr. Nares; but 
he seems, on many occasions, to have mistaken 
the best usage, and to have paid too little atten- 
tion to the first principles of pronunciation.” 

Mr. Walker then proceeds to speak of his 
own work. ‘It not only exhibits the princi- 
ples of pronunciation, on a more extensive plan 
than others have done—divides the words into 
syllables, and marks the sounds of the vowels, 
like Dr. Kenrick—spells the words as they are 
pronounced, like Mr. Sheridan—and directsthe 
inspector to the rule by the word, like Mr. 
Nares ; but where words are subject to different 
pronunciation, it shows the reasons, from ana- 
logy, for each; produces authorities for one side 
and the other, and points out the pronunciation 
which is preferable. In short, I have endea- 
voured to unite the science of Mr. Elphinston, 
the method of Mr. Nares, and the general uti- 
lity of Mr. Sheridan; and, to add to these ad- 
vantages, have given critical observations on 
such words as are subject to a diversity of pro- 
nunciation.” 

We have availed ourselves thus largely of the 
well-written preface of Mr. Walker, as it exhi- 
bits, n an intelligible manner, a history of the 
progress of English orthoepy. And it will 
serve to show, how much labour and study he 
thought it necessary to bestow on a work of this 
nature. His dictionary is the production of a 
man of real science, and exhibits the deepest re- 
search, and the most perfect acquaintance with 
his subject. If it should be found that there are 
} some words in it, and we are inclined to think 
that there arc some, to the pronunciation of 
which the American ear cannot easily be recon- 
ciled, it is probable that it may not be long be- 
fore we shall allow them here the same prefer- 
ence given them by polite speakers in England, 
and, in the meantime, the established usage of 
our country may be allowed to prevail. We do 
not hesitate, therefore, to recommend Walker, 
as the best standard for correct and elegant pro- 
nunciation. 

Since the first edition of his work, two other 
pronouncing dictionaries have appeared in Eng- 
land—one by Brown, called the Union Diction- 
ary, and the other by Jones, both 12mo. besides 
an edition ofthe last, in 8vo. After laboriously 
and minutely comparing these dictionaries with 
that of Walker, we cannot perceive the superi- 
ority of either of the former to the latter. 
They have borrowed almost entirely from him, 
without adding enough to justify; in our opi- 
nion, their publication. 

Having mentioned these English dictionaries, 
| we proceed to examine the claims of the com- 
pilers of the present work to public favour. 

In the preface, they appear to think there is 
much merit in being the first, in this country, in 
an undertaking of this kind. We cannot, how- 
ever, suppose that it is conferring any great be- 
nefit on the public, to tax it with the purchase 
of books, which, at best, may be termed useless. 
That the work before us is superior, in any res- 
pect, to either of the many English pocket dic- 
tionaries now in print, we cannot, without dis- 
covering an unjustifiable partiality to our own 





countrymen, admit. 


It is called a ‘ selected, pronouncing and ac. 
cented dictionary.” That it is ‘selected and 
accented,’ and, if the editors please, syllabical, 
we are not disposed to deny ; but its claim to 
the title of a pronouncing dictionary rests of 
very slender pretensions. To render a pro 
nouncing dictionary in any degree complete, it 
is indispensible, not only that the different 
sounds of the vowels should be indicated by 
proper signs placed over them, but that the sy]. 
lables, of which the words are composed, should, 
in a word annexed, be spelt in the manner they 
are to be pronounced. In both these particu. 
lars, the dictionary under review is deficient. It 
is true, thata sort of key is given, containing 
certain typographical characters to be placed 
over the vowels, so as to mark ‘ the sound of 
the vowel and of the accented syllable.’ But 
how very imperfect this plan is, may readily be 
discovered, in almost every page of the book; 
for instance, the vowel a, in the words effray, 
|agast, bath, and battery, is marked with the 
same typographical character; and the like er. 
ror prevails, in numberless other instances, 
They allow but two sounds to any of the vow. 
els, whereas the a has four, the e and the 7 two, 
the o four, and the wu two ; besides, there is the 
acute 7h and the grave 7h, and no pronouncing 
dictionary can be any way perfect, which does 
not adopt every one of these distinctions. 

The plan being thus faulty, we might ration. 
ally expect that the execution would be no less 
so; and the examination of any single page will 
show that such an expectation is not without 
foundation; though, as will be seen, there are 
imperfections, which are not owing to this cause 
only. Let us take, for example, the first letter 
of the alphabet, and we shall find many words, 
in which thé compilers have adopted an accent, 
or given a sound to the vowel, which is not war- 
ranted by the established usage of good speak. 
ers. We observe the word ad-mj-ra-ble, with 
the accent placed on the second syllable, and 
the z marked long; a-gri-cil-ture, with the ac- 
cent onthe third syllable; 4-na-the-ma, with the 
accent on the first syllable ; but this, we believe, 
is a typographical error; 4n-cient, with the a 
marked short, as in 4nguish, and the same fault 
in the words ar-range, cham-ber, dan-ge-rous, 
and many others ; an-ti f¢-brile, with the elong, 
instead of an-ti-féb-rile; an-ti-podes, in three 
syllables, instead of an-tt-po-dés ; dp-a-thy, with 
the first a marked long; 4)-pre-hend, with the 
accent placed on the first syliable, instead of the 
last; a-ré-a, with the accent on the second syl- 
lable instead of the first? as-so-ci-4-t?on, where 
c ought to become aspirated, and the ci pro- 
nounced as ifwritten she. ‘* ‘The same reasons, 
which oblige us to pronounce partiality, especi- 
ally, &c. as if written parsheality, espesheally, &c. 
oblige us to pronounce pronunciation [associa- 
tion] as if written pronunsheation [assoshea- 
tion }.”’ 

We shall detain the reader by another similar 
example, though not under the letter first se- 
lected. The words beauteous, courteous, are 
written so as to be pronounced 62-te-us, cér-te- 
us; but this is equally erroneous with the pro- 
nunciation of the former words. ‘ The trip- 
thong eou,” says a learned ortheopist, ‘ is never 
found but in an unaccented syllable, and gener- 
ally a final one; and when it is immediately 
preceded by the dentals d or ¢, it melts them in- 
to the sound of 7 or ich. Thus, hideous, righteous, 
courtecus, beauteous, are pronounced as if writ. 
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—Our compilers Rave not been more for- 
tunate, in words containing the tripthong zou, 
every one of which is by them pronounced 
wrong: thus tedious, odious, insidious, &c. are all 
made to preserve the d hard, instead of giving it 
the sound of 7, as te-je-ws, o-ge-us, Fc. But our 
disappointment, in not finding the pronunciation 
in this dictionary very remarkable for its correct- 
ness and elegance, will, in some measure cease, 
when we observe the standard the compilers 
have chosen. ‘ Our standard has been the prac- 
tice of men of letters, and gentlemen of the first 
abilities and experience zn school education, in 
modern times.’ 

Having already observed that we have a spf- 
ficient number of dictionaries, of every ‘ suita- 
ble size,’ it may be proper to examine the rea- 
sons, which have induced the compilers to 
present the public with another. © Their work 
Ought to contain, at least, some marks of su- 
periority, either in execution or design; a 
greater number of words, more correct defini- 


tions, or an improved pronunciation, formed on 


analogy, and the best ard most established 
usage. Unable to discern any of these, we turn- 
ed to the preface, and to the recommendatory 
letters prefixed, to discover the motives, assign- 
ed by the authors themselves, or their friends. 
‘“ To complete the circle of useful school- 
books,” say they, ‘a dictionary of a suitable 
size seemed very requisite ;” but as good dic- 
tionaries, of all sizes, are already.to be had, this 
reason seems not very satisfactory. They proceed 
—‘* Serious objections lie against those in com- 
mon use, arising from their price, but more es- 
pecially from their want of delicacy and chastity 
of language. Many words, there found, are 
highly offensive to the modest ear, and cannot be 
read without a blush. ‘Lo inspire youth with 
sentiments of modesty and delicacy, is one of 
the principal objects of early instruction; and 
this object is totally defeated, by the indiscrimi- 
nate use of vulgar and indecent words.” 

How cheap these gentlemen can afford to sell 
their book, we know not, but, as it contains 
hardly one third of the number of words, to be 
found in most. of the pocket dictionaries al- 
ready in print, we think some diminution of 
price may reasonably be expected. And, as to 
the other observation, we take the liberty of re- 
marking, that the compilers are not quite cor- 
rect in point of fact, or else they have some 
kind of dictionaries in common use in Connecti- 
cut, as yetto usunknown. Excepting the old 
dictionary of Bailey, andthe single one of Ash, 
we believe that we may venture to assert, that 
there are none liable to this objection; and, if 
we are rightly informed, the late editions of 
Bailey, by Wood, are free from this fault. The 
dictionary by Johnsonis pure from such words; 
and as every subsequent lexicographer, except- 
ing Ash, has copied from him, the same omis- 
sions have been always observed. Our authors 
have certainly adopted this reason too hastily. 
‘They might, on the contrary, with much pro- 
priety, have joined the lady, who complimented 
Dr. Johnson, on the score of his delicay, in 
omitting all indecent words, had they first ex- 
erted the same degree of indefatigable and lau- 
dable industry as she did in hunting for them. 

‘<A school dictionary, without either a ra- 
tional division of syllables, or other rules, desig- 
nating the proper accents and sound of vowels, 
must appear extremely defective to all instruc- 
tors.” But as every dictionary now in print, 
which we have seen, contains the same, or a si, 
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milar “division of syllables, or other rules desig- 
nating the proper acceat and sound of vowels,” 
we are ata loss to account for the insertion of 
this remark, 

«¢ Custom,” they observe, “ is daily introdu- 
cing new words into our lauguage, many of 
which are frequently used, and their signification . 
important to be known. ‘These we have at- 
tempted to collect, being influenced in our 
choice, partly by the advice of others, and partly 
by our own judgment.” As the size of this 
dictionary is not very formidable, curiosity has 
induced us to examine it through, to ascertain 
how many were the new words, which have 
been collected by these laborious compilers, to 
give their book a superiority over the English 
publications. The sum total of words, not to 
be found in any other dictionary, which we have 
looked into, amountsto ten. Chowuin, Cidev nt, 
Dé pot, Sans cu lotte, Hau ter, In fuén za, Sa 
mi el, Tomahawk, Wampum, Composuist. Of 
these ten words, we may observe, that the first 
four are pure French, and are to be found in any 
French dictionary, where only they should still 
be sought for: the fifth, which they call French, 
is not so, nor does it belong to any language ; 
the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth, are very pro- 
perly adopted, and only want correct explana- 
tions to make their insertionvaluable; the tenth 
is nothing more than a provinciaksm ; and as it 
conveys no new idea, nor supplies the place of 
any circumlocution, ought not to be legitimated, 
by being introduced into any English dictionary. 
There is another word, to which, at first, we 
thought these gentlemen had the exclusive right. 
We cannot soil our pages with the transcription 
of it: it is to be found under the letter /’, and is 
called French, but we were sure no French dic- 
tionary would admit a word so shockingly inde- 
cent and so vulgar. 

There is, indeed, a work in that language, cal- 
led Dictionaire Comique, in which this, amonga 
curious collection of words and phrases, 1s insert- 
ed, with the following observation preceding the 
definition: —‘“* Mot sale et indécent, qui n’est 
proféré d’ordinaire que par des personnes mal ele- 
vees, par des bruteaux, des polissons, des tibertins 
et des gens sans meurs.”? Nor did we think it 
possible that it should find its way into any Eng- 
lish dictionary ; but turning to Ash, whose pur- 
pose it seems to have been to insert every word 
written or spoken in our language, we there found 
it. We hope, however, that neither the autho- 
rity of the reverend pastor, nor even of his learn- 
ed colleague, will be sufficient to give it curren- 
cy. Observing, from the definition of this word 
in Ash, which they have literally copied, that 
he does not understand the meaning of the 
term, we sincerely hope that they may have the 
same apology; for ignorance would here afford 
them some excuse, as men of decency and piety, 
though none as lexicographers. 

We shall not detain the reader by numerous 
examples of defective or erroneous definition. 
We collect the following specimens, as chance 
first presented them to the eye: 

‘ Boom. A spar across water, to obstruct navi- 
‘ gation. 

‘ Jerk. To give a quick, smart blow. 

¢ Misnomer. Indictment, under a wrongname. 

‘ Quackery. Mean or bad acts in physic. 

‘ Incest. A conjunction of parties prohibited. 

‘ Cidevant. Ancient, formerly possessed. 


‘ Sans culotte. A term in France, for people 
‘ without breeches. 





‘ Shagreen, To provoke, vex,’ 
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This last word is absolutely confounded with 
chagrin, a totally distinct word. When it is 
spelt shagreen, it means a kind of fish skin.— 
Ash allows it the definition given it by our com- 
pilers, but he is careful to say it is a mis-spel- 
ling. There are many errors of orthography, 
which, we presume, are typographical; but they 
ought to have been noticed as such, and should 
be corrected in that future edition, which they 
propose, provided they should not think it such 
an improvement ‘as to injure the present edition.’ 

Not finding any very satisfactory reasons in 
the preface, for this publication, we turn to the 
recommendatory letters, which are prefixed, as 
a kind of invitation hung out to the purchaser ; 
and which appear to be subscribed by respectable 
names, in the state of Connecticut. It is to be 
lamented that such recommendations are so fre- 
quently granted to the importunities of authors 
and editors. ‘They often do more credit to the 
good nature, than to the good sense and dis- 
cretion of those, who thus, cheaply and inconsi- 
derately, lend their names, to give currency to 
a coin, of whieh they have not ascertained the 
real value 

We subjoin the ‘ extract of a letter from the 
hon. N. Bishop, Esq. one of the justices of the 
court of common pleas, for the county of Berk- 
shire, in the commonwealth of Massachusetts :’ 

‘¢ The learner, who takes in his hand a full 
dictionary, finds himself in a field, too spacious 
for his views, and shrinks at the undertaking ; 
but will be pleased with the prospect of making 
himself master of one so limited as this: and, it 
appears to me, your omission of words, the im- 
port of which is so obvious to every one, and 
those which are seldom used, is a useful im- 
provement, and, as far as I can judge, am satis- 
fied that it contains such a selection of words, 
as will be applicable to the use of common 
schools.” 

What the judge means by the undertak- 
ing, to make oneself master of a dictionary, 
we are at a loss to determine, unless it be com- 
mitting it to memory, a kind ef labour we never 
yet knew any one attempt; and whatthere isso 
very frightful to a learner, in taking up a full 
dictionary, which will afford him the word he is 
in search of, we are equally unable to compre- 
hend. Had the learned judge sought for rea- 
sons to support his recommendation, where 
‘‘reasons were as plenty as blackberries,” he 
could not probably have discovered a more sin- 
gular one than this, that the value of the diction- 
ary is in direct proportion to its smallness. His 
letter reminds us of acouplet of the duke of 
Buckingham’s, which may be thus parodied : 

** The work is great, because it is so small; 
If it were greater ’twould be none at all.’’ 

Some apology might be necessary to our 
readers, for bestowing so much attention on a 
book, which may seem too diminutive, and of 
too little intrinsic merit, to be entitled to parti- 
cular notice, but the insignificance of the vehi- 
cle, which conveys and propagates error, ought 
not to shield it fromobservation, and every pub- 
lication, however small, which has a relation to 
the education of youth, and which may generate 
habits of thinking or speaking, not easily to be 
changed, cannot be deemed indifferent to the 
public, 

POLITE LIVERATURE. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

That truly versatile author, Peter Pindar, hag 

lately published a small yolume, called *¢ Smiles 
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and Tears,” of which we have accidentally met 
with a copy. <A cursory review of this volume 
convinces us, that this author is never so suc- 
cessful, as when, to adopt a frequently applied 
pun, he has the ding for a subject. Among the 
compositions of a lighter class, in the present 
instance, we rarely trace those coruscations of 
wit, which irresistibly impelled our Jaughter, in 
his former productions; and few of the graver 
pieces will admit of comparison with the speci- 
mens of his talent in that species of writing, 
which have, occasionally, cast lustre upon his 
former pages. 

The first work in this collection, is an elegiac 
ballad, entitled, “ Julia, or the Victim of Love.” 
This is a pleasing and pathetic tribute to the 
memory of a young lady, who was forsaken by 
her lover. ‘To this ballad, are annexed various 
amatory effusions, supposed to be written by 
the inconstant swain; but, they are so strongly 
impressed with the. characteristic marks of 
Peter’s style, that we cannot but conclude, that 
the tale is fictitious. ‘They are of very various 
merit. Some of the feelings of the lover are 
eXpressed in appropriate and energetic lan- 
guage, but, the first verse in the collection, so 
closely resembles the style of the love sonnets 
of our friend Abel Shuflebottom, to whose 
stanzas we have assigned a place, in the 7th 
number of the Port Tolio, that we were, for a 
moment, disposed to look uponit as a burlesque 
attempt, of a similar kind. We shall annex the 
stanza alluded to: 

‘« What are the thunders of the ruthless wind? 
** And what the billows that tumultuous roll ? 
** Calms to the raging tempest of my mind, 
‘* Rills to the restless surges of my soul.” 
The forced antithesis in these lines, is surely 
inconsistent with the genuine language of affec- 
tion. 

A very tedious legendary tale succeeds, 
called ** Orson and Ellen.” It is uninteresting 
in its construction, and impure in its catastrophe. 
To eke it out, he has, in a variety of instances, 
copied ideas, which his former works had al- 
ready much better expresged. There are some 
ludicrous associations in the following verse, on 
the attraction of beauty: 


*“« Thus amber doth attract the straws, 
‘* The loadstone draws the needle ; 
** And drawn too are the female heels 
‘« By tabor, pipe, and fiddle.” 
He thus refers to the situation of the melan- 
choly and deserted victim of seduction: 


** And now amid the London streets, 
** Poor outcasts from their home, 

* The female bands, ah! lost to fame, 
‘* (Sweet beauty’s wrecks!) did roam. 


* For thee let Pity heave a sigh, 
** And Prudery stay her rage!” 


This is a palpable, but a very inferior imita- 


‘tion of the following lines, in one of the cantos 


of the Lousiad, which are so exquisite, that they 
would, of themselves, have been sufficient to 
have established his claim to the title of poet. 

“* Sweet wrecks of beauty! though with aspiceye 

‘* And glance disdainful, Prudery pass you by; 

+ With mincing step, and squinting cautious dread, 

** As if yourlooks alone contagion spread ; 


“* | view each pallid wretch with grief sincere, 


‘** And call on Pity forher tenderest tear ; 

** See'on that cheek the blush of virtue burn,— 

*“ Hear from that breast the sigh of Ruin mourn; 

** View, veil'd in horror’s gloom, those streaming eyes, 
‘* Beaming with hopeless wishes to the skies; 

‘« Like the pale moon’s dim, solitary form, 

‘© Wrapt in the darkness of the midnight storm.” 


But enough of this legendary tale. ‘The mosi 
pleasing ‘part of the second volume, consists of 
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imitations of the style of many of our earlier 
bards, executed with uncommon felicity. In 
many instances, the resemblance is so exact, 
that, we think, if Peter had bestowed as much 
pains in giving them the venerable rust of anti- 
quity, as were erst employed by Mr. Samuel 
Ireland, he might have been equally successful 
with the forger of Shakspeare, in imposing upon 
the black letter critics. We shall subjoin a 
little specimen of these compositions, which we 
select, not on account of any peculiar excel- 
lence, but because it will not occupy too much 
room in our miscellany. It is supposed to be 
written by the accomplished cavalier, Lovelace, 
whose little song, beginning with the words 
“© When Love divine Astrea brings,” cannot be 
unknown to our readers, 
TO THE LARK, 


Oh little harbinger of day, 
Who welcomest the blushing light! 
With glee I list thy cheerful lay, 
Sweet recompense for dreary night. 


O’er fair Astrea’s rosy bow’r, 

Go, tuneful sprite, and wave thy wing! 
Go charm Astrea’s morning hour, 

To her thy choicest ditties sing. 


For, if thou please that peerless queen, 
Thrice lucky were thy little voice; 
For, when Astrea glad is seen, 
Her smile doth all the world rejoice. 


FESTOON OF FASHION, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


‘* Our pleasing province is to tend the fair, 

No hateful service, no inglorious care; 

To save the powder from too rude a gale, 

Nor let imprison'd essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours frpm the vernal flowers ; 

To steal from rainbows, e’er they drop in showers, 
A BRIGHTER WASH; tocurl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs.” 


[Under this title we propose, occasionally, to arrange such 
articles, as may interest the ladics aud the beau monde. 
We are anxious that not only wrinkled students, but 
sprightly belles should find amusement in the Port Folio, 
and that our pages should be found on toilets, as well as 
on reading desks. | 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fur. pressss.—A round dress of thick 
white muslin; a pelice of a cambcic muslin, 
trimmed all round ; long sleeves. A bonnet of 
buff silk, trimmed with purple ribbon. 

A round dress of white muslin, drawn close 
round the throat, with a double frill; long 
sleeves. 
round the neck. A straw hat, turned up in 
front, and trimmed with green ribbons. 

Heap DRessEs.-—A black silk hat, turned up 
in front, with a full crown, and ornamented with 
black feathers. 

A white muslin bonnet, trimmed and tied un- 
der the chin, with white ribbon. 

A straw hat, turned up before, and lined with 
blue; blue ostrich feathers in front. 

A bonnet of dark green silk, two ostrich fea- 
thers, of the same, colour, placed in front, to fail 
contrary ways; a bow. ef green, edged with 
white, onthe le!t side. 

A bonnet of pea-green, or other coloured silk, 
tied under the chin, and ornamented with white 
feathers. 

A cap of white and lilac muslin. 

A wreath of oak or laurel through the hair. 

Fashionable head-dresses of hair. 

OrseryATions-— The mosi fashionable co- 
lours are buff, scarlet, and blue, for flowers 
and feathers. White dresses are the mest pre- 
valent. ; ; 


A green handkerchief, tied carelessly. 


POLITICAL SYNOPSIS 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


dactbidbectndhiele “ We'll talk of news; 

Who loses, and who wins, who’s in, who’s out, 

And TAKE UPON US THE MYSTERY OF THINGS.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The fishermen of Nice have lately caught 
a fish, which appears to be of a species, which 
has hitherto eluded the search of naturalists, 
Its colour is black, interspersed with occasional 
strokes of white, and its head, in a considerable 
degree, resembles that of a toad, What, how. 
ever, is the most wonderful part of this struc. 
ture, and what will, no doubt, excite the great. 
est degree of curiosity in the learned, is, that its 
head is adorned with a pair of horns. Wheiher 
{ this last circumstance might not suggest an ap- 
propriate name to this newly discovered creas 
ture, we shall leave to be determined by more 
curious students of the history of animals-—— 
A German news-writer thus describes the Ja. 
bours of certain of his tribe, in different parts 
4 of the world. There is but one paper publish. 
ed in Portugal, and that only appears three 
times a week. It is conducted by a German, 
In China, there is only one gazette a week, but 
it is a folio volume. It contains no foreign 
news, but merely the history of the events in the 
country. In this, there is no trifling with truth; 
for, in 1726, one of the writers having thought 
proper to insert some false intelligence, was 
condemned to lose his head. ‘Lhe emperor 
himself sometimes contributes to this paper, 





oration, which he composed upon his predeces- 
sor. Itis a singular circumstance, that some 
accounts once appeared in it, which it was 
thought improper to makeknown. That parti- 
cular number was immediately suppressed, and 
the people were forbidden ever to speak of it in 
future. There is a paper, published in the Per. 
sian Janguage, at Delhi, the capital of the Great 
Mogul. ‘This paper is five French ells in length ! 
Vhe intelligence contained in it is of the most 
absurd nature, suchas, that ‘* the men, who had 
the care of the oxen and horses of the Great 
Mogul, have taken leave of his highness, for 
want of payment, and have sert their cattle to 
pasture.” A lively instance of the laziness 
and procrastinating spirit of some authors, is to 
be found in a late number of “ The Porcupine.” 
Rrvakot, who lately died at Berlin, was author 
of one of the best periodical publications, which 
appeared at Paris, in the first days of the revo- 
lution, before the freedom of the press was ut- 
terly annihilated. He was a man of a lively 
imagination, and well informed mind, but un- 
commonly indolent. He intended to publish a 
new dictionary of the French language, but the 
preface was the only part of it that was commit 
ted to the press. {t is memorable, that under 
the boasted constitution of I’rance, professing to 
be founded on /iderty, egualty and the sove- 
reicniy of the people, we have, at length, the 
unqualified assertion of the first consul, in one 
of his recent publications, that he expects from 
his subjects passive obedience. It is stated, in 
a respectable London print, that Mr. Pitt, whose 
exertions prevented England from experiencing 
the horrors of arevolution, has been suffered to 
retire from office, alter nineteen years public ser- 
vice, with a bare subsistence. In the London 
Porcupine it is stated, that a native of England, 
and formerly a broken coal merchant, is Eng- 
lish reader to the Corsican usurper. He hasa 
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In 1798, the present emperor inserted a funeray | 
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inthe closet of Buonaparte. This isthe man, who 
keeps Miss Williams, and who writes the chief 
part of her democratic effusions, her travels, 
and her phillippics on government, 80 regularly 
praised by certain reviewers. It is said, that as 
soon as his London wife is dead, he will marry 
this British madame Roranp. A London 
paper mentions, that the satirical pencil of Grit- 
RAY has lately been employed in a manner, 
which reflects no credit on his candour, libera- 
lity, or moderation. While we do justice to his 
merits as an artist, and confess that it was never 
more conspicuous than in the production to 
which we allude, we cannot but think his reflec- 
tions on the present ministry, who are repre- 
sented as clothed in the dresses of their prede- 
cessors, all of which are infinitely too large for 
them, in the proportion of giants to dwarfs, are 
highly illiberal, and the more reprehensible, as 
those ministers are known to be utterly averse 
fromevery thing, which bears even the smallest 
appearance of violence, illiberality, or sarcasm. 
A wit has remarked, that the French plan 
of inking their vessels together, fore and aft, is 
what might be naturally expected from a people, 
so well accustomed to chars. The ladies, 
who daily appear in thin white, would lead one 
to suppose they were reduced to their last shift. 
Of all the men, who have been viceroys 
of the English empire in India, not one will be 
more conspicuous in history, for brilliant acts, 
than lord Wellesley. He has won a kingdom, 
and founded an university. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


From the “ New York Evening Post,” we 
copy the following mournful memorial of the 
death of the amiabie son of general HamMILTon, 
This record of a most tragical event may be 
relied on as rigidly correct:—* Diry, this 
morning, in the twentieth year of his ave, 
Puitie HamiIzTon, eldest son of general Ha- 
milton....murderedina duel. On Friday even- 
ing last, young Hamilton and young Price, sit- 
ting in the same box with Mr. George I. 
lacker, began in levity a conversation respect- 
ing an oration delivered by the laiter in July, 
and made use of some expressions respecting 
it, which were overheard by Eacker, who ask- 
ed Hamilton to step into the lobby ; Price fol- 
lowed—here the expression damned rascal, was 
used by Eacker to one of them, anda little scuf- 
fle ensued; but they soon adjourned to a pub- 
lic house. An explanation was then demanded, 
which of them the offensive expression was 
meant for; after a little hesitation, it was de- 
clared to be intended for each: Backer then 
said, as they parted, J expect to hear from you; 
they replied, You shail; and challenges follow- 
ed. A meeting took place, between Eacker 
and Price, on Sunday morring; which after 
exchanging four shots each, was finished by 
the interference of the seconds. Yesterday 
afternoon, the fatal duel was fought between 
young Hamilton and Eacker. Hamilton’ re- 
ceived a shot through the body the first dis- 
charge, and fell without firing. He was brought 
across the ferry to his father’s house, where he 
languished of the wound till this morning, when 
he expired. He was a young man of an amia- 
ble disposition, and cultivated mind ; much es- 
teemed and affectionately beloved by all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance. Reflec- 
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man of humanity; but the voice of an indivi- 
dual, or of the press must be ineffectual without 
additional, strong and pointed legislative inter- 
ference. Fashion has placed it upon a footing 
which nothing short of this can cuntroul. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Samuel F. Bradford has just issued pro- 
posals for publishing, by subscription, ** A His- 
torical Account of the most celebrated Voy- 
ages, Travels, and Discoveries, from the time 
of Columbus, to the present period, in twenty 
volumes, duodecimo, embellished with sixty 
elegant engravings. ‘* Non apis inde tulit col- 
lectos sedula fores.” Oviv. By William Mavor, 
L.L. D.” Next to the studies which are in- 
dispensably requisite in a polished state of so- 
cicty, few, perhaps, afford more profit and de- 
light, than the study of voyages and travels.— 
‘By these, man becomes acquainted with his 
fellow-men, of every country, and learns what- 
ever relates to the habits, policy, and customs 
of other nations than his own. ‘The inquisitive 
mind they instruct—the indolent they amuse. 
But, as the author of these volumes judiciously 
observes, the expense attending the purchase of 
a complete collection of scattered works, on the 
subject of voyages and travels, the time they 
would take to read them all, and the litile inter- 
est that general readers can take in particular 
parts, interlarded, as they are, with stale geo- 
graphical descriptions, and unscientific remarks, 
suggested the propriety and utility of such a 
coliection, as might satisfy without fatiguing, 
aud convey the most requisite information, at a 
price too limited to be regarded. ‘Lo accom- 
plish this, he has. thought proper to give a his- 
torical account of the most celebrated and in- 
teresting voyages, travels, discoveries, and ship- 
wrecks, divested, as faras possible, of technical 
phrases, and cumbrous minutia. His plan has 
been, to concentrate the wide range of publica- 
tions On the subject, into a narrow compass, and 
to deliver them in uniform diction, and con- 
nected narrative; to preserve every circum- 
siance that can amuse or instruct; to entertain 
the faacy, and humanize the heart. Character 
and incident are the principal traits he has 
wished to seize, and, by apt reflections, to make 
maa the friend of man, has been his leading 
aim. His pages have been written with an eye 
to youthful innocence and female delicacy, and 
cannot fail to meet the approbation of the wise 
and good. Should the work meet a liberal pa- 
tronage, it will be given to the public in a typo- 
graphical dress, worthy of its character. ‘Lhe 
engravings, that will at once embellish and illus- 
trate it, soall be, inevery respect, equal to those 
of the Londen copy, which are superior to any 
that have hitherto appeared in similar publica- 
tions; in a word, no expense will be spared, to 
render this new collection of voyages and tra- 
vels worthy ofa place in the pocket, the parlour, 
or the hbrary. The British Critic thus favour- 
ably notices the work:—-“ This is a very labor- 
lous, and, at the same time, very useful under- 
taking. The substance, and, indeed, the most 
Interesting parts of the more popular books of 
travels, are here presented to the reader, in an 
agreeable style, and convenicnt form. It com- 
mences with the Voyages of the earlier adven- 
turers, from the time of Columbus, and is con- 
tinued to the present period; so that a compen- 





dium may here be found, of all that adults 


Yous on this horrid custom must occur to every | would examine from curiosity, or that is neces- 
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sary for studénts, for the purposé either of in- 
formation or amusement. ‘Nothing seems 
omitted, that, on a general view, we expected 

to find; and the whole forms a succinct, but 

satisfactory compilation, which, haying examin- 
ed with care and deliberation, we are able to 
recommend without scruple or reserve. Ten 
volumes are given to the voyages, and ten to 

the travels by land.” This work, the publisher 

has assured us, will be executed ina style of 
elegance, superior to the London edition. It 
will consist of twenty volumes, each volume of 
three hundred pages, embellished with three 
engravings, by the first artists, price one dollar 
each volume. Of this work, we wish that the 
sale should be extensive, and the perusal gene 
ral. Ina form portable, cheap, and convenient, 
and, ina style wonderfully concise, perspicuousy 
and agreeable, Dr. Mayor has made the best 
general collection of voyages and tours, that 
the public has yet seen. He is in perfcct pos- 
session of the knack of abridging judiciously, in 
a manner not so concise, as to be abrupt or in- 
complete, and not so licentious, as to preserve 
any thing foreign or imperiinent. 

== 


SELECTED ANECDOTES. 
INFORMERS. 


There is a story in Pausanias, of one plot be 
ing discovered by the braying of an ass; the 
cackling of geese saved the capitol; and Cata- 
line’s conspiracy was discovered by a courtezan. 
These, says dean Swift, are the only three ani- 
mals; famous for turning evidence, and turning 
informers. 


It was a good piece of advice given by a ser- 
geant at law, to a counsellor, that he should not 
“ shew anger, but shew cause.” 


THE MARBLE CLUB. 


The following institutes fora social establish- 
ment, upon a new plan, were compesed by the 
late lord Barrymore. 

*¢ Rules to be observed by the Marble Club, 
held monthly, at the sign of the World’s End, 
at Leatherhead, Surry. 

1. ‘here shall be no more members admit- 
ted than the room will hold. 

2. Resolved, that this amicable society have 
two anniversary dinners every year. 

3. Resolved, that if any one member has 
more sense than another, he is to be kicked out 
of the company. 

4. Resolved, that any man, who cannot tell his. 
right hand from his left, after being asked three. 
times, sha!l be denied the honours and privie 
leges of this society. 

5. Resolved, that no member of this society 
presume to eat garlic, unless it can be proved 
that he likes it better than any other vege 
table. 

6. Resolved, thatno member shall marry un- 
til he come to years of discretion; and as that is 
a desperate hope, it is recommended to all to 
live batchelors. 

7. Resolved, that every man, who is more 
ugly than his neighbour, shall pay a fine of three- 
pence, monthly, to be laid out in tobacco, unless 
his wife swears that he is a better man than he 
appears to be. : 

8. Resolved, that every member, who has 
two ideas, shall be obliged ta give ome to his 
neighbour. ‘ 
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A LINE. 


A felon, who was just upon the point of be- 
ing turned off, asked the hangman, if he had 
any message to send to the place where he was 
going? ‘I will trouble you with a line,” re- 
plied the finisher of the law, placing the cord 
under his left ear. 


— 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. OLDscHOOL, 


Should the subsequent imitation, from a small French 
piece, meet with your approbation, the author will esteem 
himself happy in having contributed, in any manner, to so 
useful a miscellany as ‘lhe Port Folio. Should it be com- 
mitted to the flames, he will, from the perfect sense he has 
of his own inability, readily acknowledge the justice of the 
disposal. Your’s, 

JUVENIS. 
Hook's Town, near Baltimore, Nov. 12, 1801. 


INSCRIPTION ON A STONE, 


PLACED ON THE BANKS OF A RIVER, 


Dost thou behold this murm’ring current flow> 
And haste away its limpid wave? 

Thus flies our empty glory here below, 
And thus we hasten to the grave. 


The puny child, who first uplifts his head, 
And hails the beaming light of day, 

Is the thin stream, that trickles o’er its bed, 
And winding makes its tardy way. 


The lofty mortal, who, in manhood’s pride, 
Disdains the infant’s feebler course, 

Is like the rapid river’s foaming tide, 
That rolls far distant from its source. 


But soon the noisy billows pass along, 
And seek the mighty ocean’s womb ; 

‘Thus, soon alas! the thoughtless human throng, 
Sink, struggling, to the wide-mouth’d tomb. 


SELECTED POETRY. 


LUBIN AND H18 DOG TRAY. 
By G. D. HARLEY, 


Young Lubin was a shepherd boy, 
Who watch’d a rigid master’s sheep, 

And many a night was heard to sigh, 
And many a day was seen to weep: 


For not aJambkin e’er was lost, 

Or wether stray’d to field remote, 
But Lubin ever was to blame ; 

Nor careful he, nor penn’d his cote. 


Yet not a trustier lad was known, 
To climb the promontory’s brow ; 

Nor yet a.tenderer heart e’er beat, 
Beside the brook in vale below. 


From him, stern Winter’s drifting snow, 
Its pelting sleet, or frost severe, 

Or scorching Summer’s sultry ray, 
Ne’er forc’d a murmur or a tear. 


For, ah! the varying seasons had 
To every hardship form’d his frame ; 
Though still his tender feeling heart, 
By Nature nurs’d remain’d the same. 


Bat whither shall the orphan fly 
To meet Protection’s fostering power; 
His wayward fate, Oppression walts; 
For Mis’ry rules his natal hour. 
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An orphan lad, poor Lubin was; 
No friend, no relative had he! 

His happiest hour was dash’d with woe ; 
His mildest treatment—tyranny. 


It chanc’d that o’er the boundless heath, 
One winter’s day his flocks had spread, 
By hunger urg’d, to seek the blade 
That lurk’d beneath its snowy bed. 


When hous’d, at eve, his fleecy charge, 
He, sorrowing, miss’d a favourite lamb, 
That still eluded every search, 
Nor answer’d to its bleating dam. 


With heavy heart he wends his way, 
To tell his sad, his artléss tale, 

(Such as might plead away a cRIME), 
To ruthless Rufus of the vale.” 


Poor Lubin own’d his flocks had’stray’d, 
Own’d he had suffer’d them to go; 
(For he had learn’d to pity them) ; 
For often he had hunger’d too. 


And he had to their pinching wants, 

The unnipp’d neighb’ring bounds denied, 
They sure had dropp’d; as surely too, 

The pitying shepherd boy had died. 


‘‘ Then die,” th’ unfeeling master said, 
And spurn’d him from his closing door, 
Which, tili he found his fav’rite lamb, 
To him should never open more. 


Dark was the night; and o’er the waste 
The whistling winds did fiercely blow, 

And ’gainst his poor unshelter’d head, 
Fell, freezing fell, the thick’ning snow. 


Yet thus he left his master’s house, 
And shap’d his sad uncertain way, 
By all unnotic’d and forsook, 
And follow’d but by trusty Tray. 


Poor trusty Tray! a faithful dog; 
Lubin and he were young together: 

Still did they grace each other’s side, 
Whate’er the time, whate’er the weather. 


Unlike to worldly friends were they, 
Who separate in fortune’s blast, 

They still were near, when fair the sky, 
But nearer still, when overcast. 


When Lubin’s random step involv’d 
His body ’neath the drifted snow, 

Tray help’d him forth; and, when Tray fell, 
-Poor Lubin dragg’d him from below. 


Thus, ’midst the horrors of the night, 
They enter’d on the houseless heath ; 

Above their heads no comfort broke, 
Nor round about, nor underneath. 


No little cheering star they saw, 
To light them on their weary way ; 
Nor yet the distant twinkling blaze 
Of cottage industry—saw they. * 


Nor parish bell was heard to strike 
The hour of tardy-gaited night; 

No notse but winds, and screams of those 
Ill-omen’d birds, that shua the light. 


Almost benumb’d his freezing joints, 

His tongue to Tray could scarcely speak ; 
His tears congeal’d to icicles, 

His hair hung clatt’ring ’gainst his cheek. 





As thus he felt his fault’ring limbs 
Give omen of approaching death, 

Aurora, from her eastern hill, 
Rush’d forth, and staid his parting breath; 


And shew’d to his imperfect sight 
The harmless cause of all his woe !— 
His little lambkin, cold and stiff! 


Stretch’d on its bed of glisvning snow! 


His heart’s best chord was yet in tune, 
Unsnapp’d by cold severity; 

Touch’d was that chord, while in his eye, 
Sat starting sensibility. 


‘“¢ °Tis just,” he said, ‘¢ that where thou liegt, 
‘¢ The careless shepherd boy should lie; 

*¢ Thou diedst, poor iool! for want of food! 
“* I fall, for suffering thee to die.” 


So saying, fell the hapless youth, 
Shrinking beneath the stroke of death; 

And, clasping poor Tray’s shaggy neck, 
Sigh’d gently forth his parting breath! 


His faithful, fond, sagacious dog 
Hung watchful o’er his master’s clay; 
And many a moar the old fool made, 
And many a thing he strove to say. 


He paw’d him with his hard-worn foot, 

He lick’d him with his scarce warm tongue; 
His cold nose strove to scent his breath, 

As to his clos’d lips close it clung. 


But not a sign of lurking life 

Through all his frame was found to creep: 
He knew not what it was to de, 

But knew his master did not sleep. 


For still he had his slumbers watch’d 
Through many a long and dismal night, 
And rous’d him from his pallet hard, 
To meet his toil ere morning light. 


Those never-failing means till now 
Had ne’er been vainly tried: 

Now, finding those attentions lost, 
And all his courteous tones defied, 


Great grief assail’d his untaught heart, 
And quickly laid its victim low; 

His master’s cheek, his pillow cold; 
Their common bed, the colder snow! 





O Reader! whosoe’er thou art, 
If chancé these lines should meet thine eye, 
And chance they sink into thine heart, 
And start a tear, and force a sigh; 


If sympathy thy bosom owns, ~ 
When Sorrow tells her artless tale; 

Or indignation fires thy breast, 
When deeds of cruelty prevail; 


O cherish still the generous guests; ~~ 

The world’s neglected scenes explore ;— 
SuccouR THE ORPHAN IN DISTRESS, 

AND sPURN TH’ OPPRESSOR FROM THY DOOR! 
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